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September Days, so bright and fair— 
We welcome them with glee; 

For sweet-faced Asters smile and nod, 

\nd dear, delightful Golden-Rod— 
They cheer us now—both you and me. 


Then let us to our duties go, 
With hearts all light and gay; 
Por flowers sweet around us bloom, 
lo drive away the doubt and gloom— 
\nd thus make bright our way. 


- —~<mer + 


Membership Cards for the annual 
nembers of the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association have been issued by Secre- 
tary Benton. They areof very heavy card- 
board, and neatly printed in the form of a 
receipt, having the names of President 
Abbott and Vice-President Hershiser in 
type, and blanks left for the pen signatures 
if the Secretary and Treasurer. 

sy sending the Dues ($1.00) for 1894, to 
the Treasurer, at this office, we will imme- 
liately mail you a Membership Card all 
properly filled out. Then at the meeting 
text month, we believe you are to receive 
abadge free, upon showing your Card to 
the Secretary. By securing the Card re- 
eipts before the meeting, it will save the 
Secretary much work at that time. 


CHICAGO, ILL., SEPT. 27, 1894. 








NO. 13. 
Vhe Full-Page Engraving on 
page 403 explainsitself. Itcertainly makes 
a “full page’’—no mistake about that. It 
shows what imitation of the habits of the 
industrious bees will accomplish. It’sa 
pretty big ‘‘ hive,’’ but differs in some re- 
spects from the hive in which bees live. It 
has the same busy industry, but instead of 
collecting and storing up, all the time, this 
Root ‘‘hive of industry” is continuously 
making within it, and sending out to the 
world, every conceivable requirement of 
the well-equipped apiary. It is widely 
known as ‘* The Home of the Honey-Bees.”’ 





Mr. FP. S. Eustis is the genial Gen’l 
Passenger and Ticket Agent of the Cuicaao, 
BURLINGTON & Quincy RaILRoap, with 
headquarters in the elegant general office 
building of the company located in Chicago. 
You know the ‘* Burlington Route” is the 
best to take when going to St. Joseph, Mo., 
to attend the North American convention, 
Oct. 10th, 11th and 12th. Please don’t for- 
get this,.if you want to ride on ‘‘a railroad 
as is a railroad !”’ 


-—_--_______» <- <> + <—. 


Kinksin Bee-Keeping.—On page 
402, Bro. F. L. Thompson gives a good arti- 
cle on the subject of ‘‘kinks’’ in bee-keep- 
ing. Weare glad he has written as he has, 
for itis just what is needed. What bee- 
keepers need to-day is to know more of the 
time and labor saving kinks used by others, 
and the only way in which such kinks will 
ever be learned by those who don’t know 
them, must be by describing them for the 
bee-papers. 

We are always glad to publish any useful 
knowedge about bees or their successful 
management, no matter who may write it 
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—whether it be written with a golden pen 
or with a lead-pencil. We just believe that 
half of the Ber JOURNAL list of 
know lots of good things that the other 
half never thought of, and what we want 
is, to have those who know these valuable 
kinks to give them to the bee-keeping pub- 
lic through the BeE JOURNAL. 


readers 


In a great measure, the BEE JOURNAL will 
be only what its subscribers and contribu- 
tors make it. No editor—be 
of old 
get out an interesting and satisfactory bee- 
paper all want to 
read such a one-sided affair, anyway? If 


he as wise in 


bee-lore as a Solomon can possibly 


alone. Besides, who'd 
the writer knew as much about bee-keeping 
as a Doolittle, a Miller, or a Dadant, he 
wouldn’t nauseate his readers with his own 
ideas to the exclusion 
entitled to know at 


bees ! 


of others equally 
least a few things about 


Let’s have your ideas—the good ones—the 
more the better! Send them along. De- 
scribe them as clearly as you can, and thus 
give as well as receive 


-_-— + 


Jas. Forncrevok, of Watertown, 
Wis., stopped at the office of the Bre Jour- 
NAL fora few minutes on Tuesday, Sept. 
18th, being in Chicago on a business trip. 
He is the manufacturer of the ‘‘ Boss’’ one- 
piece sections, besides other supplies used 
by bee-keepers. He is one of the largest 
makers of bee-fixtures in the Northwest. 


- ~<—9e - — = 


More Reduced Rates.—The Cen- 
tral Traffic Association will also grant the 
same reduced rates (11¢ fare for the round- 
trip) to the St. Joseph, Mo., convention on 
Oct. 10th, 11th 12th. This 
roads east as far as Buffalo. Next week we 
list of the 
Traftic 
In the meantime, begin to arrange your 


and includes 


will be able to give a 
cluded in the 


roads in- 
Central Association. 
business affairs so you can go. 
oxesiquadbelenin 
Bro. BR. Miller, of Iils., 
gave the Bee JOURNAL office a pleasant call 
last week. 


Compton, 


He had been over in Michigan 
looking up the farming possibilities, with a 
view to locating permanently if suitable. 
His honey crop was small this year, but 
from sweet clover he obtained the lightest- 


colored honey he ever saw from that 
source. He is a great believer in sweet 
clover as a honey-plant. And his faith 


seems to be well founded. 





the North American, received a letter from 
Mr. E. K. Terry, of Burlingame, Kans 
saying that his article on page 202, ‘isa 
move in the right direction.’”’ He wrote 
further that they have a bee-association in 
its third year, of which he has the honor of 
being the President, and that they expect 
to send a delegate to the St. Joseph conven 


tion. That’s good! Let every bee-associa- 
tion in the land imitate this Kansas ex 
ample. We would suggest that, so far as 


possible, the presidents of the local associa 
tions be selected for the honorable position 
of delegate to the North American. But 
don’t expect him to be a ‘‘ walking delegate 
but purchase his railroad ticket for him 
and send him on the (rail) way rejoicing 


_ - 


——-_e <- 


Queens to Australia.—One of the 
largest shipments of queens that ever left 
for Australia at one time was sent by Mrs 
Atchley on Sept. 14th. 
100 queens in the shipment. 


There were nearly 
Some of the 
queens were sent by mail, and some by ex 
press. One lot of 20 was shipped by ex- 
with instructions 
to the express agent there to mail them on 
the steamer leaving Sept. 20th. 


press to San Francisco, 


The cages 
being already stamped and addressed, the 
agent would have nothing to do but hand 
them to the mail clerk. 

The lot of 20 by express to San Francis 
is an experiment, as 50 per cent. of 
sent to Australia this year and last died 
Mrs. Atchley believed that 
them perished in the 


those 
and most 
mails before they 
reached San Francisco, as the plains to be 
crossed between Beeville, Tex., and Sal 
Francisco are fearfully hot. 

No doubt all will be glad to lear: 
many of the nearly 100 queens reached 
their Australian destination alive 
Later on we hope to be 
able to report perfect success in the matter 


anda il 


ood condition 


— - —<—e - ——— 

Too Good to Keep.—Yes, thats 
what Pres. Abbott says of the contents of 4 
letter he received from Bro. L. D 
editor of the Vebraska Bee- Keeper, which he 


Stilson 


mentions as follows: 


DeAR Bro. YorK:—I am just in receipt 
of a letter from Friend Stilson, in which be 
Says : 

*‘In regardto our Nebraska bee-keepers 
coming to the meeting of the North Amer'- 
can, I will say that present arrangements 
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are to leave Lincoln on the morning of Oct. 
0th, making a daylight run, reaching St. 
Joseph about 4 p.m. We will have a special 
car over the Missouri Pacific, retaining the 
same for a reception either the evening of 
the 10th, or sometime on the llth. Our 
mark is for an attendance of 40 or more.”’ 


Good for Nebraska! Those- people bY 
there never do anything by halves 

right, Friend Stilson, we will see that sal 
get plenty of time for that reception—but 
the evening of the 10th is to be taken up 
with a general reception. 

Who will be the next to report? Can we 
not have just such a crowd from Missouri, 
Kansas, lowa—yes, and several other 
States? Let us make this the largest 
“swarm of bee-keepers’’ that was ever 
seen on this or any other continent, in 
spite of a short honey cropin many locali- 
ties. We have not had a word from Texas 
yet. How is it, Sister Sherman? Can you 
not put some of that big crop of honey in a 
trip to St. Joseph—the ‘‘Queen of the 
West?’’ 

Nebraska bee-keepers should take notice, 
and join the train referred to by Mr. Stil- 
son, at the nearest point. Reduced rates. 
Write to L. D. Stilson, at York, Nebr., for 
particulars. Fraternally yours, 

EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


We don’t see what we can add to the 
above inspiring announcement by Bros. 
Abbott and Stilson. It’s just splendid! 
Certainly, other States will duplicate that 
arrangement. We'd be glad to announce 
something like 40 more ‘special cars’’ of 
bee-keepers that will be off for St. Joseph 
next month. Let’s make this Quarter- 
Centennial Meeting the grandest of all! 

jut, say, Bro. Stilson, don’t you dare 
‘show up” at St. Joe without that big- 
hearted old ‘‘ war-horse’’—E. Whitcom b— 
and his bigger-hearted wife! D’ye hear ? 





Another Lady Bee-Keeper.—W e 
learn that on Aug. 23rd, a young lady bee- 
keeper came to the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
8. F. Trego, at Swedona, Ill. She weighed 
Spounds. Her father, in notifying a friend 
about the event, said: ‘If you hear a noise 
up this way, do not get scared, as it is only 
Miss Florence Trego making herself 
known.”’ 

Mr. T. writes us that his good wife’s life 
hung in the balance for several weeks, 
which, of course, required his entire time 
and attention, so much so that his queen- 
business suffered greatly during that time. 
He will arrange everything satisfactorily 
toall. So now he’s ready to be congratu- 
lated upon his new title—“ papa.” 














Reduced Rates, (i for the round 
trip) in addition to the ‘‘ Harvest Excur- 
sion’ rates have been secured on many of 
the roads running to St. Joseph, Mo., for 
the North American convention on Oct. 
10th, llth and 12th. The following from 
Secretary Benton explains the matter more 
fully: 


REDUCED RAILWAY FARES TO ATTEND THE 
NORTH AMERICAN AT ST. JOSEPH, MO., 
oct. 10TH, 11TH AND 12TH. 


The Western Passenger Association, un- 
der the conditions named below, will grant 
reduced railway fare to those who travel 
over their roads and attend the meeting of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion at St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 10th, 11th and 
12th. 

Conditions.—Full fare will be charged 
going. Return-tickets will be issued at one- 
third the regular fare, provided the purchaser 
presents a certificate from the agent of 
whom he obtained his ticket, and provided 
also at least 100 such certificates shall be 
presented. There can be little doubt on 
this last point, especially as special round- 
trip excursion tickets, even such as are 
issued to parties of 10, 25, or more, travel- 
ing ina body, will count toward the 100, 
provided each purchaser is careful to se- 
cure a certificate of purchase from the 
ticket agent who sells him the ticket, and 
to present this certificate at the convention 
to be countersigned by the Secretary of the 
Association. 

Therefore do not fail to secure a certificate 
when you purchase your ticket, whether single or 
round-trip, and no matter whether you intend to 
take advantage of the reduced fare or not. It 
may aid others in obtaining the reduction. 


Time of Tickets.—Valid Oct. 6th to 
Oct. 15th; that is, they may be purchased 
three days (not counting Sunday) before 
the first day of the meeting, and the return- 
ticket may be obtained any time up to the 
night of Oct. 15th. 


Railways.—The following are the 
roads included in this reduction: Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids & Northern; Chicago & 
Alton; Chicago & Northwestern; Chicago, 
Burlington & Northern; Chicago, Burling 
ton & Quincy; Chicago Great Western; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minn. & Omaha; Hannibal & St. Joseph; 
Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs; 
St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern; Illinois 
Central; Iowa Central; Minneapolis & St. 
Louis; Missouri Pacific; Rock Island & 
Peoria; Sioux City & Pacific; Wabash; 
Wisconsin Central lines. 

When necessary to pass over more than 
one line, and in case a through ticket with 
a certificate cannot be obtained, it will be 
necessary to obtain a certificate from each 
agent from whom a ticket is purchased, in 
order to entitle the holder to the reduction 
on return ticket. 

Those who do not live within the territory 
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covered by these lines should, wherever 
practicable, purchase a local or a round- 
trip ticket to the nearest line named above, 
and secure there a ticket to St. Joseph, 
with certificate of purchase. 

Further notice will be given in case other 
railway lines grant reduced rates. 


Harvest Excursion.—Some may be 
able to take advantage of the “ Harvest 
Excursion ”’ rates (one-half fare plus $2.00) 
given Oct. 9th, full particulars of which 
can be obtained of your local agents. 

Change of Date.—Note the change, 
as announced by President Abbott, in the 
date of the meeting from the middle of the 
month to Oct. 10th, 11th and 12th. 

Place of Meceting.—The convention 
will meet in the rooms of the Commercial 
Club in St. Joseph, at the corner of 3rd and 
Edmond streets, three blocks from Francis 
Street Depot. Take electric cars at Union 
Depot and get off at 3rd street. 

FRANK BENTON, 
Sec’y. N. Am. Bee- Keepe rs’ Association, 
U. 8. Dept. Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

We might add to the foregoing that it is 
desired to have a showing of honey, es- 
pecially extracted, from every part of the 
country at the convention, and it is re- 
quested that every one who attends should 
bring a bottle of extracted honey, with the 
kind of honey and the place where it was 
gathered marked upon a label to be fast- 
ened to the same. 


oe 





Women Riding Bicycles.—Bro. 
A. I. Root was recently asked for “his 
opinion in regard to women riding wheels.”’ 
Of course he sanctioned it, as his two 
daughters and a daughter-in-law all ride 
bicycles, and are the better for it. It is 
such a common thing here in Chicago to 
see women riding bicycles, that we think 
nothing of it at all. Why, that widely- 
known American queen—Miss Frances E. 
Willard—rides her bicycle daily, and is now 
reported to be writing a book on the sub- 
ject of women bicyclists. Certainly, almost 
everybody would be the better to have a 
good wheelto run on the ground, rather 
than (assome would-be bright people say) 
have ‘‘a wheel in their head!”’ 


- —<mee - —_ 


{s" ‘The Bee JOURNAL is a welcome 
visitor with me, and I hope success will 
follow the undertakings of the publishers of 
our BEE JOURNAL.’’—Joseph Hentrich, of 
Wisconsin, Sept. 8, 1894. 





Great Premium on page 415! 
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ANSWERED BY 


DR. C. CS. MILLER, 
MARENGO, ILL. 

In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention. and 


such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make * Queries and Replies” so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—Ep 


AAR A A LO A he Mie MS Ml tL i Ml A MO i 
Getting Rid of Moth-Worms. 


How can I get rid of moth-worms? In 
looking through most of my light colo- 
nies I found that the moth-worms had 
been at work, and in some of the hives 
they had killed a great deal of brood. | 
lifted the hive from the bottom-board 
and cleaned it, and killed all the worms 
I could find. Is there any way that | 
can prevent their hatching in the hive? 
Iam using the 8 and 10 frame doveta 
hive. In some of the hives I killed as 
many as 2O worms, and they made 
bad looking job of some of the combs. 
I tell you I am not very friendly to that 
kind of visitors, and the sooner they 
leave the better I shall feel. L. S. 

Aurora, Il. 


ANSWER.—Italian bees and strong 
onies are the best cure and preventiv 
A strong colony of black bees ars 
likely to be troubled with the pests. It 
is said that combs covered with bees 
are not troubled with them, and 3 
they are often found in the middle 
the brood-nest. If there were no ot 
advantage in Italian bees, I should have 
them for the sake of keeping out bee- 
moths. Even a nucleus will take car 
of a number of combs. 

Kill all you like the way you've b« 
doing, but put your principal trust 
Italian blood. 


—_——_——— > - <> - - _______ 


Artificial Shade for Hives. 


I would like to get advice in regard 
making shade for my bees, for next year 
I have 20 colonies, and have had then 
partly under oak trees the past summer 
I find they need better shade than thes 
trees, for the limbs are quite a distance 


ne; 
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from the ground. The bees hang on the 
outside of the hive when they have 
plenty of room in the supers. I do not 
make this statement about the bees 
hanging out on hives knowing I need 
better shade on this account, for there 
may be other reasons why they hang 
out so much, but I want shade, and I 
think life is too short to wait for shade 
to grow in the way of grape-vines or 
trees. 

I am thinking of making a roof about 
12 feet wide and 20 feet long, and 
about 6 feet from the ground, using 
edar posts to support the same, and 
boards one foot wide, painted, for a roof. 
[would use no battens for cracks, for 
some water would not hurt the hives, 
and it would let some of the hot air out 
of the shed. I think I could board up 
the north side of this shed for protection 
against north winds in winter, and take 
it down in the spring. 

Iam using a modification of the Hed- 
lon hive-stand having the front board 
on an angle, so the bees can walk up 
easily. Is this plan all right ? 

We have very hot, sultry days here. 
[find that the better they are shaded, 
the more honey they store—which was 
not much this year. About all of mine 
was dark, and almost unsalable. 

Sutton, Mo. Po Ae 


ANSWER.—If you don’t mind the ex- 
pense, I think you'll like the plan you 
have outlined. Even with cracks two 
inches wide, you’ll find it a great protec- 
tion. Rough, cheap boards of any kind 
will do, so they are fastened to keep the 
wind from taking them off. At the same 
time it might not be a bad idea to plant 
grape-vines or woodbine, so that when 
your roof needs renewing the vines will 
doit. Vines on stakes close to the hive 
have been voted a nuisance, but I think 
[should like them on a trellis six feet 
overhead. 


Bee-Paralysis, Most Likely. 


I want to know what can be the 
trouble with my bees, and would be 
pleased to have a remedy suggested. 

Since Sept. 4th I have noticed at the 
entrance of one hive, day by day, the 
ees have been clustered as is the case 
where robbers are trying to enter, and 
the same appearance was indicated by 
numbers of bees seen dragging out 
numerous small-sized bees. 

Upon close examination the victims 
are seen to be black, shining specimens, 
evidently undersized, and apparently 
indeveloped in some way, for many of 





cents each, or 52.2V0 


them seem to fly with difficulty. Those 
that can fly or crawl] are curled or 
tucked up just like bees will do when 
stung by others. Only a few are dragged 
out vf the hive alive, and when they are 
dragged out they seem to be nothing but 
a shell, being so light that the well bees 
can fly away with them easily. 

About 4 pint are dragged out in a 
day and night. The entrance smells 
just like decaying bees. I enclose you a 
sample of the bees. RB. T. &. 

Fellowsville, W. Va. 


ANSWER.—You seem to have a case of 
the much-talked-of and much-written- 
about bee-paralysis. I don’t know any 
cure. Several have been given, and 
those who have given them seem very 


certain as to their efficacy, then directly 


some one comes along who says he has 
tried them and they have failed. I sus- 
pect that in the case of some of the 
cures, if not all, the disease disappeared 
of itself and the remedy had nothing 
whatever to do with its disappearance. 
My bees have had more or less of the 
disease for several years, but each year 
it has disappeared without my trying 
any cure. If I had changed queens, fed 
salt, powdered with sulphur, fed honey, 
or used any of the other cures, I might 
believe in them. But I did nothing, and 
never suffered any great loss. But as 
we go farther South the results of the 
disease become more serious, till it be- 
comes a veritable scourge. You will 
find considerable about it in very late 
numbers of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


-- + -——__— 


The ‘‘ Miller’? Bee-Feeder. 


Do you keep for sale the feeder which 
I suppose bears your name—the Miller 
feeder? If you do not sell them, who 
does? Can the same feeder be used on 
a 10-frame and 38-frame hive, or must I 
get one for each size of hive? If I 
understand, they are iarge enough to 
feed 15 to 20 pounds of syrup at one 
feed. I would like to get a circular 
with the cut of the feeder. Is it much 


| of a job to put them together if bought 


in the flat? Whatis the cost? L.S. 
ANSWER.—-I don’t keep supplies of 
any kind. The Miller feeder is manu- 
factured by A. I. Root, and for aught I 
know, by others. Price, nailed up, 25 
; for ten. In the 


flat, 16 cents each, or $1.40 for ten. 


They are made to fit an 8-frame hive, 


but can be used on a larger hive by put- 
ting a piece of board over the part of 
the hive that the feeder doesn’t cover. 
It’s no great trick to nail them together. 
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Transferring—Wintering Bees. 


I have 18 colonies, having increased 
from 7, that I got through the Jast win- 
ter with. I have 5 dovetailed hives with 
8 Hoffman frames, that I got this sum- 
mer. I have 7 box-hives with 8 frames 
of my own make, of course being irregu- 
lar and void of science or system. I 
took off 25 pounds of honey from each 
of the box-hives in July. I have 4 acre 
of buckwheat, and % acre of horse-mint 
growing along aspring branch, besides 
quite a good deal of golden-rod, catnip, 
etc., all in full bloom now. My bees are 
working almost as strong as they did in 
May and June. 

1. Is this a suitable time to transfer 
to the dovetailed hives? or should I 
wait until spring ? 


2. In preparing my bees for winter, I 
propose to make an outside case of ordi- 
nary l-inch plank or boards, large 
enough to admit of 2 or 3 plies of tarred 
paper roofing, as a lining. I will put 
them on by having a small screw at each 
corner of each board—set them up each 
in its place, confine them by passing 
small annealed wire from one screw to 
the opposite one, around the corner; 
and so at each corner, drawing the wire 
sufficiently tight to bring the case to the 
hive. This may be made sufficiently 
warm, and proof against vermin or in- 
sects, and is quickly taken off or put on 
without disturbing the bees. What do 
you say to this? Will it do? If not, 
why not ? W. H. H. 

Parkersburg, Ind. 


ANSWERS.—1. It’s desirable to put as 
little extra labor as possible on the bees 
after this time of year, so you’d better 
postpone transferring till spring. You 
see they probably have everything in 
about the shape they want it for winter, 
and if you go to tinkering with them 
they may not get it in as good shape be- 
fore winter catches them. You would 
not gain much anyway by transferring 
this fall, unless the comfort of feeling 
that you had them in hives that will suit 
better, but it is doubtful if it will suit 
them as well—that is, if you change 
them now. 

2. Very likely it will work all right. 
If it keeps them dry and warm, with 
full chance to fly when the weather is 
favorable, it ought to work. And yet 
what succeeds in one winter doesn’t al- 
ways do so well another. You can only 
tell by trying it several winters in com- 
parison with other methods. Some 
think that in a mild winter, when bees 
have frequent chances for flight, it’s bet- 





ter not to have much in the way of |et. 
ting the heat of the sun get to the bees, 
and you must remember that any kind 
of packing that helps to keep the heat 
of the bees in will also heip to keep the 
heat of the sun out. But in a severe 
winter, when the heat of the sun doesn’t 
count for much on a hive, then thick 
protection counts. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 
BADADABABABD4ABABABABABABADA 


Sending Queens Long Distances. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—In conversation with 
bee-keepers at our late convention, thi 
following ideas respecting importing 
queens cropped up: 

As the bees die, they choke up the 
feeding places, so there should be at 
least three or four of such accessible 
from the one center. 

Another: Send only a very few bees 
with the queens. They are less liable 
to panic and fretting. 

It is presumption for me to think to 
tell you what you don’t know, but as 
these ideas were spoken of by men like 
Mr. H. L. Jones, of Goodna, Queensland, 
and Mr. Mansfield, I thought perhaps it 
may be some guide to you. 

Our late convention will, I feel satis- 
fied, lead to good results. I trust things 
are prospering with youin your South- 
ern home. E. TrpprEr, 

Editor Australian Bee Bulletin. 

West Maitland, Australia, July 24. 


Friend Tipper, I am very much 
obliged to you for the information you 
give regarding queen-cages. It is by 
the exchange of ideas that we gain 
knowledge, andI am glad to know that 
you have some bee-keepers who are ex- 
perimenting on shipping queens long 
distances. I will be very glad indeed 
when we arrive at plans or ways of put- 
ting up queens so that they will go 
safely, as it pains me to learn of the 
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death of good queens when the pur- 
chasers are so anxiously awaiting their 
arrival. Then what a disappointment 
to find them dead ! 


I would so much enjoy meeting your 
bee-keepers in convention. Your con- 
vention reports are very interesting and 
instructive to us over here. I like to 
read your Australian bee-talks; and, by 
the way, your Bee Bulletinis an excel- 
lent journal, and you are deserving of 
patronage and success. I trust that 
Australian bee-keepers will sustain your 
efforts. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


—_ ——_-.-- —————— 


To Beginners in Bee-Keeping. 


Dr. Miller’s talk on answering ques- 
tions by letter strikes me very forcibly, 
and I cannot help offering a few more 
words in addition to what the Doctor 
has said. First, I will allow you to read 
one of hundreds of just such letters, 
then you can better understand my ex- 
planation : 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 6, 1894. 

Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY :—I saw a com- 
munication from you some weeks since, 
in the Houston Post, concerning bee- 
culture, so I thought perhaps you would 
be kind enough to answer a few inquiries 
that I would like to make about the 
business, and also about Beeville. 


I am a widow with five children, have 
a little money, and would like to go into 
some business that a woman could at- 
tend to herself, and still beat home with 
her little children. I know nothing 
whatever about bees, but after reading 
your letter, it occurred to me that prob- 
ably I might buy just a few acres of 
ground, have one or two cows, and so 
almost raise my living, then make some- 
thing with tne bees, as I should not sup- 
pose it would take all one’s time to at- 
tend to them. 

Please excuse me for troubling you 
with my private affairs, but I thought if 
I explained the whole situation, you 
would be better able to advise me 
whether you thought any one with no 
experience whatever, could venture to 
undertake the business, with any hope 
of success. 

If you would kindly write me about 
what it would cost to get started, and 
about what a small place would cost, 
etc., I would be very thankful to you in- 
deed. Is there any opening in Beeville 
that you know of that a lady could take 
hold of, except the bees—any business, I 
mean? I have a great notion that a 
person could get on better in a small 














place where everything is not already 
filled. Are there good educational ad- 
vantages there, so my children would 
not suffer ? 

Hoping that I have not asked too 
great a favor, and that you will answer 
at your earliest convenience, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. B. B. R. 


Now, it seems that such letters must 
have a personal reply. Well, that is 
only the beginning of trouble, as the 
answer just opens up a place for ques- 
tions four times in number, and to cut 
off such correspondence is next to an im- 
possibility, unless one just drops it, and 
that won’t do, for if we wish to promote 
apiculture, we must answer questions. 


Now, after writing the good lady 
above mentioned, and explaining things 
in as short a manner as I knew how, 
telling her if she would subscribe for the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL I would there 
answer all her questions, and she would 
gain knowledge faster, and be less bur- 
den on me, then came a second letter, 
asking if she had better get a colony or 
two of bees, and correspond with mea 
year or two and get some experience, 
then take the BEE JouRNAL. Of course 
I always advise a beginner to get from 
two to four colonies of bees (not more), 
and then take a bee-paper, etc. 


Now, after considerable correspond- 
enc2 I wish to give the last letter re- 
ceived, and you will at once almost 
catch the middle correspondence : 


Houston, Tex., Sept. 4, 1894. 

Mrs. ATcHLEY :—This is the first op- 
portunity I have had to answer your 
kind letter, owing to serious illness in 
my family. Your letter gave me a good 
deal of encouragement. Iam very fond 
of an out-door life, have always been, 
and would neglect my household duties 
any time in order to work in my flower 
garden. 

I think I possess 


the qualities you 
speak of, viz.: 


energy and determina- 
tion, and am certainly not afraid of 
work. Ihad about made upmy mind 
that I had made a mistake in regard to 
the bee-business not taking my whole 
time—just as you said anything will, 
properly attended to. 

One thing troubles me. Iam not at 
all nervous or timid, still, would it be 
safe, do you think, for a woman to live 
alone with five small children, out in 
the country, or is it pretty well settled 
up around Beeville Would it be wise 
to undertake as mé iy as 30 to 50 colo- 
nies right at first? I thought probably 
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it would be best to start out with a few, 
until I understood the care of bees bet- 
ter. I shall act on your suggestion, and 
come there to look around for myself— 
that is always the most satisfactory way. 

I thank both yourself and your hus- 
band for you kind offer, and will be glad 
indeed to have your help and advice. 
Were it possible, I should come right 
away, but circumstances will not per- 
mit. My mother-in-law is a helpless in- 
valid—has not walked in 25 years—her 
limbs are drawn and twisted with rheu- 
matism, and in these late years she has 
been a great sufferer from kidney and 
other trouble. Out of eight children she 
has only one daughter, one son and my- 
self left. She leans and depends so much 
on me, that I have not the heart to leave 
her, although I think it would be to my 
advantage todoso. I fear she will not 
be with us many months (possibly 
weeks) longer, hence my desire to have 
some plan in view for mine and my chil- 
dren’s future. 

Are there public schoolsin your place? 
That would be an item of importance to 
me, having so many children to educate. 

Again thanking you for your interest 
and trouble, and hoping to hear from 
you again, if not asking too much, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. B. B. R. 


P. S.—Would you advise me to sub- 
scribe for the paper you so kindly sent? 
I thought it would be a good idea to be 
reading up on the subject, then I 
thought perhaps it would be better to 
learn by experience, asI find 1 always 
do better that way. Please advise me. 
Your letter served to give me strength 
and courage, for it seems to me what 
one woman has done, another can do, if 
she will only persevere, and not be dis- 
couraged by the difficulties that must 
arise. Mrs. B. B. R. 


Now, dear friends, I do not wish you 
to understand that I am not willing to 
answer letters by mail, etc., but I would 
be proud if I were so circumstanced in 
life that I could devote at least a part 
of my time to helping those that I could 
help. ButI have yet to work hard for 
my living, and my time is not my own— 
it belongs to my family and my business, 
and itis a great burden on my strength 
to answer all these letters. 

Why, you see my report got into the 
common press of the country, last year, 
and reached England, France, Germany, 
etc., (and I am sorry to say it was some- 
what magnified before it got across the 





ocean), and the letters that have teemed 
in to me for ten months past, would sur- 
prise any one; and all from people ig- 
norant of bees. I do not care to have 
my report published any more. 

Well, now, to the point: I am paid to 
write for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
and to answer questions through its 
columns is ‘‘copy” for me, and good 
reading for all beginners, and good mat- 
ter for the JouRNAL, as this is one 
branch of the BEE JouRNAL to answer 
questions, and be of as much help to its 
readers as possible, and if a bee-keeper, 
not now a subscriber to the BEE Jour- 
NAL, Will send me his or her subscrip- 
tion, and ask questions, I will take 
pleasure in answering in full, and give 
all the information Ican. When you 
must have a reply by letter, please ex- 
cuse me if it is cut short, and do not 
accuse me of selfishness, for I trust you 
may believe me when I tell you I have 
not the time to answer you by letter. 

In conclusion, I will say that this 
is my advice to all beginners: Get some 
bees, subscribe for the BEE JouURNAL, 
ask questions, and soon learn to be a 
bee-keeper. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 


~=- ee ee ————--—— 


Best Season in Ten Years. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—This is the best sea- 
son I have had in the ten years I have 
kept bees. My 27 colonies, spring 
count, haveincreased to 49, and I have 
taken 900 pounds of comb honey, and 
2,700 pounds of extracted, and still 
honey is coming in from buckwheat. 

C. J. BALDRIDGE. 

Kendaia, N. Y., Aug. 30. 





Profitable Bee-K eeping, by Mrs 
Atchley, will continue for some time in her 
department of the Bez JouRNAL, at least 
each alternate week. Until further notice 
we can furnish the back numbers from May 
Ist, beginning with her *‘ Lessons,’’ to new 
subscribers who pay #1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to the Bez JourNaL—that is, we 
can commence their year with the number 
having the first lesson, if they so desire. 


- =e 


Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JOURNAL one year for $1.10. 
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Chief Sources of Surplus Honey, Ete. 


Query 942.—1. What is your chief source 
of surplus honey ? 

2. What plant, if any, will it pay for you to 
cultivate for honey alone ?—Indiana. 


1. Linden. 2. None.—EuGENE SECOR. 

1. White clover. 2. None.—M. MAuIn. 

1. Basswood. 2. None.—P. H. EL- 
wooD. 

1. White 
GREEN. 

1. Basswood. 2. 
DOOLITTLE. 

1. Clover and 
H. LARRABEE. 

1. Heart’s-ease. 
J. N. HEATER. 

1. White clover. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

1. White clover. 
any.—C. C. MILLER. 

1. White clover. 
any.—JAs. A. STONE. 

1. White clover and 
None.—R. L. TAYLOR. 

lL and 2. Liriodendron tulipifera (pop- 
lar).—J. P. H. BRown. 

1. White sage and wild buckwheat. 


») 


2. Not any.—A. J. Cook. 

1. Clover, basswood and heart’s-ease. 
2. None.—C. H. DIBBERN. 

1. White clover and basswood. 2. I 
believe sweet clover, but I have not 
tried it.—E. FRANCE. 

lL. White clover, Alsike clover next, 
then basswood. 38. None that I know 
anything about.—H. D. CuTrtTine. 

1. Clover, knot-weed (also called 
smart-weed) and Spanish-needle. 2. 
Melilot (sweet clover).—DADANT & Son. 


1. Our chief sources are 
horsemint and mesquite. 2. I thfnk it 
will pay in this country to cultivate 
horsemint for honey alone.—Mrs. JEN- 
NIE ATCHLEY. 


clover. 2. None.—J. A. 
Not any.—G. M. 
linden. 2. None.—J. 
2. Alfalfa.—Mrs. 
. White clover.— 
2. I don’t know of 


2. Sweet clover, if 


basswood. 2. 


catclaw, 


| see some 
direction. 





| worth having. 





1. Fruit-blossoms in the spring ; white 
clover in the summer, and golden-rod in 
the fall. 2. I don’t believe it will pay 
to cultivate any single plant from which 
to obtain a yield of nectar.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. White clover and basswood. 2. 
None. Alsike clover will produce fine 
honey, and make good pasture and hay, 
so what is the use of cultivating a plant 
that is good for honey only ?—EmERrson 
T. ABBOTT. 


1. Basswood. 2. Nothing that I 
know of where land is good enough for 
farming. Perhaps on poor and stony 
land it might pay to sow sweet clover, 
and on very sandy land to sow mint.— 
S. I. FREEBORN. 


1. My chief source for surplus honey 
is white clover, though black locust 
gives the ‘send off.” 2. I knowof no 
plant that will pay the cost of cultiva- 
tion, in honey alone. The cultivation of 
plants for honey alone is entirely im- 
practicable, and it requires but little 
reflection to see it.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

1. White clover, linden and Spanish- 
needle. 2. I know of no plant worthy 
of cultivation alone for its honey, but 
Alsike clover can be substituted as a 
fertilizer, hay and pasturage on our 
farms, with beneficial effect to our 
honey crops. Sweet clover is a splendid 
by-way pasturage.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

1 and 2. See.reply to Query 940. The 
**Rocky Mountain honey-plant” is a 
marvel in its way, and alfalfa, white 
clover, basswood, buckwheat and the 
like, are of great value. I am glad to 
interest manifested in this 
Take note of the honey- 
plants of your locality, the time of 
bloom, etc.—W. M. BARNuM. 





**Foul Brood ; Its Natural History 
and Rational Treatment,” is the title of an 
interesting booklet by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, 


of Texas. It also contains a review of the 
work of others on the same subject. It is 
being sold at the office of the Bre Jour- 
NAL. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or clubbed 
with the bee JourNAL for one year—both 
together for $1.15. 


——_-+ a 


The Novelty Pocket-Knife is 
Mr. A. G. Amos, of New 
York, says this aboutit: ‘‘The ‘ Novelty’ 
pocket-knife which I received with the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL arrived all O. K., 
and itisadandy.’’ Better get one your- 
self, and then you will know what a 
‘*dandy ”’ thing it is. See page 416 for ad- 
vertising offer. 


-_-—~— + «+ 


Mave You Read page 415 yet ? 
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HONEY OUTLOOK IN THE SOUTH, ETC. 
BY DR. J. P. H. BROWN. 


This year has been a very discouraging one for the bee-keepers in most of the 
Southern States. The honey crop has been nearly a total failure, excepting in 
Florida where the product has been the heaviest and finest they have had in years. 

While all this is very discouraging to the bee-keeper, it is not any worse than 
the failures that frequently occur in the production of many othercrops. Because 
adverse seasons destroy and cut short the cotton, corn, fruits, and horticultural 
products, the farmer does not abandon the culture of these crops, but he ‘“ picks 
flint and tries again,” and endeavors to bring to bear, in his renewed efforts at their 
culture, all the skill and knowledge he can command. Hundreds of colonies have 
already perished, and hundreds more will ‘‘goup” unless fed before April comes 
again. In many localities bees can gather enough winter stores from the fal! 
flowers, particularly from the asters. The golden-rods in my locality yield com- 
paratively little honey, and we have acres of ground covered with them, while the 
asters yield abundantly until frost. 

By the first of October all colonies should be examined, and if any have less than 
20 or 25 pounds of stores, they should be fed until they have about this amount. 
It is always best to place the feed, at evening, within the hive, and to give as much 
as they can take up. 

As the patched-up tariff bill of the political solons has caused an advance in the 
price of sugar, the honey-producers must see that they get more for their honey. 


BENDERING COMBS INTO WAX. 

All comb that is not intended to be saved for future use should be rendered into 
wax. For smal! quantities the sun-extractor is the best contrivance for doing it, 
but where the quantity is large, a large iron pot, water and a bag properly worked 
are the best for the business. The wax comes out bright and yellow, and superior 
to that rendered by most of the wax extractors. 

The combs that are intended to be saved, should be well fumigated with sulphur, 
for, unless this is done, the worms will soon destroy them. In our climate broods of 
the wax-moth continue to develop until frost. 


SPREADING COMBS TO PROMOTE BREEDING. 


When Mrs. Ellen Tupper wasin her apicultural zenith, there was started a 
spreading-comb craze that was carried to such an extent that many colonies wer« 
injured thereby. Theory and practice do not always tally. Theory is more often 
based upon the imagination than upon solid facts. The idea advanced by Mrs. T. 
and others was, that after the queen started to laying in the spring and established 
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her brood-nest, it should be spread by placing unoccupied combs in the center, and 
the amount of spreading should be governed by the laying capacity of the queen. 
In carrying this idea out an experienced bee-keeper would seldom make a mistake, 
but the novice very often made mistakes by spreading the brood too much—away 
beyond the covering capacity of the attending bees. Result—chilled and unprotected 
brood that died—resources of the colony wasted, and its strength diminished in- 
stead of increased. If spreading is practiced at all, it should be done with a cau- 
tion—one comb inserted at a time, or not more than the colony can care for, should 
there be a stress of bad weather. 


If a colony is kept in good condition with nice worker-comb in the center of the 
brood-nest, and plenty of stores, there is no use for any such tinkering. The bees 
know quite as much about their ability to take care of brood as their keeper—in 
fact more, because they always regulate the amount by their capacity to provide for 
for it, whereas he often has more young than he can properly rear. 


Augusta, Ga., Sept. 14. 
= 


FACTS ABOUT SWEET CLOVER. 
BY M. M. BALDRIDGE. 


On page 341, a reader of the BEK JOURNAL says that he desires to know when 
to sow sweet clover seed, how much per acre, and what effect cold weather has 
upon it. 

If for honey alone, sow not more than five pounds of seed per acre. This will 
give the plants plenty of room to stool, but none too much. If for hay or pasture, 
sow from 10 to 15 pounds per acre, so the stems will make a finer growth. Early 
in the fall or spring is perhaps the best time to sow the seed. Sow alone or with 
grain. I should prefer to cover the seed by harrowing lightly. I have planted the 
seed in my garden, as an experiment, the same as I would vegetable seeds, and have 
had the plants in sightin four days! I planted some the first of this month, and 
they are to-day (Sept. 15th) two inches in hight. 


I have been quite well acquainted with sweet clover since 1858, and have no 
remembrance of a winter that has ever done it any iniury. It will stand the coldest 
weather that we have in the Northern States, when the plants have become thor- 
oughly established. When very young the plants are rather feeble, and at that 
stage of growth will not stand severe freezing weather, nor perhaps a long-pro- 
tracted drouth. Last spring one of my correspondents sowed 8O acres to sweet 
clover upon an uncultivated tract of land. The clover germinated and grew fairly 
well, but before the plants had secured a proper growth that cold freeze the last of 
March came on and destroyed them. This correspondent keeps no bees, but he grows 
sweet clover for adouble purpose and extensively, namely—for hay and pasture, 
and to enrich the soil. There is perhaps no plant that will improve the soil so 
rapidly as sweet clover. The plant being a biennial, the roots die and rot at the 
end of the second year. The roots being large, and several feet in length, fill the 
ground with an enormous amount of rich vegetable matter, and this can be depended 
upon, on the same land if so desired, every two years. 


There is, in my opinion, no one plant now known that will produce more and 
better honey per acre than sweet clover ; and, as it is at last coming to the front as 
a fertilizer for worn-out soils, and as a hay and pasture plant for many kinds of 
stock, it will in the near future be grown more extensively than the majority of 
bee-keepers at present imagine. St. Charles, Il. 
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SUGGESTIONS ABOUT APIARIAN ‘“‘KINKS.”’ y 
BY F. L. THOMPSON. 


The editor makes a good point on page 103, when he asks, ‘‘ Have you dis- 
covered any new kinks that are worth knowing?” Our bee-papers are already 
about as good as they can be editorially, but there is plenty of room for improve- 





ment on the part of contributors. We all know the man whosuccessfully runs large a 
apiaries and attends all conventions, at which he is continually letting fall words of P 
wisdom in the shape of kinks—though even there he does it principally in conver- a 
sation before and after—but the bee-papers never hear from him. 

It has been said that the periodicals have gradually taken to themselves all _ 
functions of conventions except the face to face meeting. It ought to be so; but it | 
is not entirely so yet, by any means. Mr. Hasty says it is because most bee-keepers i 
don’t know how to write. I don’t believe it. It is because they have not the right 4 i 


attitude of mind toward writing of this kind. If by association of ideas @ man 
unites in his mind the Century, The Nation, or Harper’s Monthly with the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, and does not write for the latter because He could not for the former, 
that does not prevent him from writing business letters which are plain and to the 
point. 

The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL needs no more style from its contributors than a 
collection of business letters would. Besides, we are working toward a plain and 
simple style even in purely literary performances; unless we except certain erratic 
schools of poetry, which do not concern sensible people. Indeed, one characteristi: 
of modern style is the absence of style. The matter is looked to more sharply than 
the manner. Practical men like bee-keepers have nothing to fearon that score. 
The Senate Chamber no longer resounds with stately imitations of Burke and Web- 4 
ster. It would be considered bad taste. W. D. Howells, the greatest living Ameri- 
can novelist, takes particular pains to erase all passages from his works which 
sound too literary. NI 

But, after all, it does not matter so much in what shape the kinks come, as that 
we get them all right. If a kink is spread over a page, which might be putina 
paragraph, let us be thankful it is no worse. We want kinks. If we don’t help 
one another to them, we shall not get them. The bee-books contain a few, but only 
a few; revisions occur too seldom, and there is not room enough for them all, any- 
how. I cannot agree with Mr. Heddon in thinking it best to compress everything 
into the smallest possible compass. That is all right as a department of bee-litera- 
ture ; but it would bea serious blow to progress if it was the whole of it. Plenty of 
kinks are the life and soul of bee-culture. By their aid we comprehend the essen- 
tial principles much more fully than we otherwise could. We need such periodicals 
as the Review ; but no less do we need the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and Gleanings 
Concentrated food alone, weakens the digestive powers. 





} 


But, it may be said, itis the business of editors to prod up the successful men, 
as they know ‘‘who rides this hobby and who that,” in Mr. Hutchinson’s words 
That may be; and in the essential principles of bee-keeping this plan leaves nothing 
to be desired; but in the department of kinks, to judge by results, they do not reach 
one one-hundreth of the men we ought to hear from, nor isit to be expected. To 
get kinks, we must look to the number, as well as the reputation, of bee-keepers 
One would think, for instance, that R. L. Taylor would be an experiment station i: 
himself ; but one of the first things he did on being appointed was to ask for sug- 
gestions—not from a select few, whose names were known—but from everybody who 
is a practical bee-keeper. Let us not forget, in our zeal at condensing, boiling 


down, getting the ‘‘ cream ”"—that the ‘* General Public” is an old veteran at bee- 
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keeping. The old gentleman is occasionally behind the times, but he ‘knows a 
thing or two. 

Besides kinks and short cuts, there is another department depending largely 
upon the general contributor for support. You know how provoking the bee-books 
are sometimes. You look up something, and apparently find out all aboutit; then 
work according to directions, and fail; and after finding out the right way by ex- 
perience, you look it up again, and find that it did tell you of that point, but in such 
a way that you failed to appreciate its connection with the rest. Or, that point 
may have been omitted entirely in the book. You can’t expect everything of a book. 
If all details were given so as to preclude any possibility of a mistakein any de- 
partment, the result would be a regular encyclopedia, and would defeat its own 
object— people would care neither to buy nor to read such a book. But an article 
describing the process, in a back number of the BEE JouRNAL, would likely be much 
more detailed and satisfactory than the description in the book; the writer, writing 
from fresh experience, and not bothered with the desire to be brief, would probably 
be so impressed with that particular point, that there would be no mistake about 
what he meant. There is considerable value in articles which treat of nothing new, 
but only tell how some man successfully did something. 

Who will write such articles? Not the ‘‘ veterans,” altogether; they are too 
much occupied with the ‘‘ unsolved problems ” of apiculture; it must be largely the 
rank and file, providing, of course, they have a certain amount of experience. They 
should be given in few words if possible; but better too many than none at all. 

Finally, let contributors remember that they are casting bread upon the waters: 
every contribution which is a fruit of their experience adds not only to knowledge, 
but also to the desire of imparting knowledge, and they will reap the fruits of it in 
ledrning more of the experience of others. The “ let us hear from all the brethren” 
idea, being an essential principle of human nature, must be represented somewhere. 
It will not ‘‘overboard into the deep, deep sea” yet awhile, though a dozen Mr. 
Hastys flourish their scissors at it. Arvada Colo. 


[See page 31 for editorial comments on the above ‘‘ kinky ” article.—Eprror. 


ty 
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THAT BEE-ESCAPE HONEY-BOARD. 
BY W. C. LYMAN. 


I should like to say in reply to Dr. Miller’s question on page 275—‘* Why not 
merely leave a hole for drones to get out without any escape, in that plan of W. C. 
Lyman’s ?”—because the idea is to have all the bees get to work as a part of the 
working force of the colony as soon as possible, and not to have any division of in- 
terest caused by a second entrance to any part of the hive. 

Young queens could return through a hole as well as drones, and thus set up a 
little kingdom, or queendom, of their own in the upper brood-cham ber, which would 
be a bad state of things if that brood-chamber is to be removed, or exchanged for 
the lower one, as will be seen farther on. 

I first used a cone escape, but it was not satisfactory, for the bees returned 
through it. 

In this plan I want the hive to return to its normal condition of brood-chamber 
with supers as soon as possible. 

In using this plan of preventing increase, I hive the swarms on frames having 
very narrow starters of foundation, the foundation projecting below the comb guide 
of the frames about one row of cells. I use a wood-zinc honey-board between the 
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prood-chamber and supers, and full sheets of foundationin the sections. Thus the 
bees have full chance to build their own brood-comb—which answers the purpose of 
contraction very well—and they are not very likely to swarm again until they get 
them nearly completed. At this time, or later as desired, the places of the brood- 
chambers can be changed, putting the old one below, and the queen in it, and the 
new one containing the newly-built combs above the bee-escape honey-board, where 
the brood will soon hatch out, and the combs be ready to be removed and sorted. 


The bees will thus be ready to winter on the same combs which they had in the 
first place, and little honey will be stored, except what goes into the boxes. 
While the bee-escape honey-board is on the hive the escape acts as an excellent 
ventilator, and the bees are not so likely to swarm out by reason of the heat. 
Downer’s Grove, III. 
cs 


MIGRATORY BEE-KEEPING QUESTIONS. 
BY CHAS. F. JAESSING. 


Migratory bee-keeping, as discussed and advised by Mr. John McArthur in the 
3EE JOURNAL Of Sept. 6th, is a subject which has interested me very much ever 
since I have made bee-keeping my exclusive business, and Mr. McArthur’s is the 
best article on the subject I have ever read. 

[ have been thinking that sending South every spring for as many packages of 
bees of one or two pounds (and a queen with each package) as I wanted colonies for 
that year, laid down about 45 days before the honey harvest began, so that I could 
get them good and strong for section honey, would be profitable, and would also 
relieve me of the work and risk of wintering bees. But I think that Mr. McArthur’s 
scheme of getting full colonies of bees just before the honey harvest, is far better 
than mine. 

I would be very much obliged to Mr. McArthur if he would write the details of 
his undertaking of 1893 for the BEE JouURNAL, and also answer the following 
questions, for I am sure that many subscribers of the BEE JOURNAL are as much 
interested in this subject as I am: 

1st. Will it be necessary for one to go personally and purchase the bees, and 
then accompany them all the way to their destination ? 

2nd. Did you purchase the hives as well as the bees, or did you ship them in 
light shipping-boxes, and then transfer them at home into hives of your own ? 


3rd. Please describe your method of preparing and shipping the bees, number 
of colonies that can be put into a car, and cost of shipping a carload that distance. 

4tb. Lastly, will Mr. McArthur, or any Southern reader of the BEE JOURNAL, 
please answer whether plenty of bees on good combs and Simplicity frames can be 
purchased in latitude of Tennessee or thereabouts ? Also the range of prices in May. 

I ask these questions, hoping to hear from others who have tried the scheme, 
as well as from Mr. McArthur, and whether they have been as successful as has 
Mr. M. 

If the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, with the help of its many practical writers, 
both in the North and South, can solve this problem, it will have accomplished very 
much for the cause of apiculture. Maumee, O., Sept. 10. 


As Mr. Jaessing says, this is an interesting subject, and likely worth investi- 
gation. Will Mr. McArthur and others who can do so, please comply with the re- 
quest to answer the questions propounded in the foregoing article? We shall be 
glad to putlish anything reliable on both sides of the matter referred to.—Eprror. | 
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BEE-KEEPING AND CROPS IN UTAH. 
BY E. 8. LOVESY. 


FRIEND YorRK :—The ‘‘ Old Reliable’ comes regularly and on time every week, 
and while we always find in its pages many good things, we often cull, from a 
single number, points of information of more value than its subscription price for 
a whole year. While we get many other papers, we receive none that we relish 
with a keener interest than the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. No matter how far ad- 
vanced, or how scientific our bee-keepers may become, there are none that will not 
be benefited by scanning its pages. 

The honey-flow here, so far as we can learn, is above the average. While we 
have not heard from all points, we have heard from many places, and nearly al! 
send good reports, and some say that the honey crop this year is unusually heavy— 
in fact, for crops of every description Utah is unusually blessed this year. 

I have just returned from a trip through the northern counties to Bear River, 
north of the Lake. Now while we have pretty good crops nearly every year in most 
places, I do not think that I ever saw anything to quite equal this year. Fruits of 
every description—the trees and vines are groaning and breaking under their heavy 
loads ; and the grain crops are also good. In potatoes and roots I don’t like to state 
how much is often grown on an acre, because in this instance the truth would sound 
stranger than fiction. 

I was surprised to see what is being accomplished in the Bear River country. It 
is not long since the coyote made his home there, and even now when we look on 
that portion of the soil that is still in its native or unbroken state, we are loth to 
believe that it will grow such immense crops, but I. saw corn standing 8 feet 
high, and lucerne, the third crop, now ready to cut, averaging seven or more tons 
to the acre for the three crops; cabbage as large as a water bucket, and I saw over 
30 potatoes dug from one hill, and other cropsin proportion. I noticed a growth of 
fruit trees, vines, and shade trees, this season, of from 5 to 7 feet. 

It seems to be an excellent country for bees. We visited one bee-keeper that 
had 63 colonies; he robbed 35 of them the second time two days before I called on 
him, taking out 2,500 pounds. This honey was gathered entirely from lucerne 
and the Rocky Mountain honey-plant. Shall we tell our friends the secret of all 
this? It is water—iife-giving water. Water ison top in Utah. It is first and 
foremost. Next is our invigorating climate. We have no hot nights, no malaria, 
no cyclones, but it is claimed that Utah has a greater variety of minerals than any 
other State, and as she will soon be coming into the Union, we flatter ourselves that 
she will soon be one of the brightest stars in this great Nation. Please pardon this 
bit of enthusiasm for our own bright little gem that will soon be a shining star. 

I visited several bee-keepers in this Bear River section, and they all reported 
that the bees were doing well. I am very much tempted to try and start a bee- 
ranch up there. The reason this land was not settled many years sooner, was the 
immense cost of getting the water on the land. There is plenty of water now which 
they can turn out of theriver. The dams, tunnel, 7O miles of the two main canals 
30 feet wide in the bottom, and 200 miles of laterals have been built at a cost of 
$2,250,000. They have about 9,000 acres under cultivation, and there is about 
180,000 acres under the canals. 


I met people there seeking homes from Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, the Dakotas, and other places. They expressed themselves as 
being well pleased with this country—the land seems to be adapted to the sugar 
beet. The sugar industry here has proven to be a grand success. Our climate 
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seems to be changing to some extent. We had more rain here in May, June and 
July this year than there was in those three months in ten whole years during the 
early settlement of the country. We have no fear of getting too much rain in Utah 
—it increases the honey-flow, and insures good crops. 


I saw a gentleman from one of: the upper counties, and he said that the bees 
were booming, and that the grain crops were never better. He said that in two 
valleys to the southeast of Salt Lake City, the entire wheat crop would average over 
50 bushels to the acre, and that barley and oats would go much more. I have been 
nearly all over Salt Lake county, and to many other places, and while nearly all say 
that the honey crop is good, some complain. While location may be the cause, it is 
generally bad management, the bees getting neither room nor care. Some never go 
near them except when they want to rob them. 


In and near Salt Lake City the season has been good. First we had the fruit- 
bloom, then the honey-locust, and the bees have been working on the lucerne since 
about June 1st. Now we also have the sweet clover and the Rocky Mountain honey- 
plant, and the bees are still gathering honey from those plants. For about three 
weeks I had several colonies that gathered 50 pounds and over, each week, and 
three brought in nearly 100 pounds in a week. They are strong colonies; in the 
afternoon a person could not count them as they rushed into the hive. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 51. 








Our Doctor's Hints. 


By F. L. PEIRO, M. D. 


McVicker’s Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lookout for Typhoid and Malaria. 


‘* About now look out for rain,” the old 
almanacs used to advise us. And quite 
aptly we suggest that about now see that 
your cellars are thoroughly cleaned and 
fumigated, by burning some sulphur over 
hot coals. This kills all the bugs, worms, 
and other creeping things, and leaves your 
cellar nice and sweet. Then make one 
good, long resolution, and stick to it— 
never to put therein cabbages, potatoes, 
turnips or other vegetables that are likely 
torot and set up sickness enough in your 
one family to supply a whole village! Why, 
I have seen malaria and typhoid fever at- 
tack every member of a large family, last- 
ing, from first to last, from early fall to 
early spring, and leaving some of its vic- 
tims with a broken constitution for months 
longer, to say nothing of the suffering and 
money spent for doctor’s bills—all traceable 
to decaying vegetation in the cellar! Far 
better build a root-house or other recepta- 
cle for your garden stuff, than run such 
great risks of suffering, and perhaps death ! 

Your water supply is another of the 
great blessings you should be especially 





considerate of. It is amazing how reckless 
some people are regarding the location of 
their wells and cisterns. Only a few weeks 
ago the writer visited a family in a village 
in this State, and in their kindness for my 
comfort, they furnished me with water 
from their cistern, becase it was softer to 
wash with. Why, that water simply was 
awful! Whew, what a horrible smell—and 
‘‘wigglers’’ by the thousands! Such water 
is simply abominable, and to think of hav- 
ing it under your very nose the year 
round, is certainly courting the most vio- 
lent form of miasmatic fevers! No wonder 
the man was sick, and the wife little better, 
and baby’s life threatened! My advice 
was to immediately fill up that putrid 
cavity, or move away fromit. No use to 
pay for the doctor’s advice and medicines, 
and live right over a pest-hole like that! 
See to it that your well or cistern is far 
from your barn or out-house, that the 
water supply may not be contaminated by 
the barn-yard, pig-sties, or other sources of 
contagion. And see to itright now!’ You 
have more time now, and it can be looked 
after better this and next month, before 
freezing cold weather sets in. Don’t neg- 
lect it. Mothers, see that this important 
matter is carefully looked after. When 
sickness comes, it is upon you that the bur- 
den of your suffering family comes. If you 
insist in time, you may save yourself great 
trials. ‘‘ A word to the wise is sufficient.” 


Sea > 
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Hints for the Husband and Wife. 


Dear Mrs. GreEN:—Your suggestion is 
certainly admirable, and a reply to it so 
important that I yield to your request by 
stating the facts as delicately as consistent 
with a proper appreciation of the subject. 
Yes, lam not unmindful of the silent suf- 
fering of many wives from the unreason- 
able exactions of—I was about to say— 
beastial husbands! But what the remedy ? 
Ignorance of physical results to both man 
and wife is largely responsible for this 
legalized kind of brutality, and diet is the 
next most important factor. 


If men would only be taught to curb their 
passions, what peace would follow! How 
much more amiable they would be, and 
how sweet the disposition of wife and chil- 
dren. Where now discord reigns, mutual 
joys might be supreme! 

Aside from a manly determination to 
subdue a perverted appetite to reasonable 
bounds, the importance of proper hygienic 
living is next in line of consideration. But, 
there, again, you touch amanin a tender 
spot—his stomach! The idea of limiting 
meat to once per week (or better still, not 
at all), would at first astound him witha 
sense of oppression little short of madness. 
But such is the practical fact. And why 
not? Do not others in the world work 
much harder, and live a more hardy, happier 
life who never even think of meat ? 


Meat is no more essential than intoxicants. 
Both are excitants in various degrees, and 
because of this fact both tend to lower 
human sensibilities. A diet of fresh vege- 
tables and fruits tends in the very opposite 
direction—they more effectually nourish 
the system and exalt the mind to a higher 
plain of living. Meat stimulates, and thus 
develops latent disturbances of mind and 
body within us. Fruits and vegetables 
cool the blood, and give the body and mind 
greater vigor of thought and action. Oh, if 
these simple rules of living were steadfastly 
adhered to, how much brighter this world 
would be, and how little business for the 
divorce courts! 

_—— 

Hioney as Foodand Medicine is 
just the thing to help sell honey, as it shows 
the various waysin which honey may be 
used as a food and as a medicine. Try 100 
copies of it, and see what good ‘:sales- 
men ’’ they are. See the second page of last 


number of the Bez JourNAL for description 
and prices. 
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&@®” Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart withou 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Bees Booming Yet. 


I had 25 colonies on May 1, 1894, 
and I have 53 now. I secured 395 
pounds of comb honey and 4,000 pounds 
of extracted. Bees are booming yet. 

HENRY STARK. 

Pulciver, Wis., Sept. 10. 





Booming on Alfalfa. 


Our bees have done excellent work 
this season, and the way they are bring- 
ing in the alfalfa clover honey to-day 
(Sept. 13th) would make glad the heart 
of any apiarist. Our alfalfa bloom will 
last about three weeks yet, during which 
time our bees will advance their season’s 
record wonderfully. F. M. WEIrLAND. 

Fowler, Colo., Sept. 13. 
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Had Pleasant Calls. 


I cannot keep it a secret any longer. 
I have had a very pleasant call from 
Ernest Root and ‘‘ Blue Eyes.” This 
place is quite a summer resort, and Miss 
Root was here fora few days, getting 
the lake breeze, with her aunt, Mrs. 
Gardner, whose family was here from 
Manistee. Ernest’s was, it seemed to 
me, a flying visit. We wanted him at 
least one whole day. 

But we shall not forget their short 
and very pleasant call, and hope the 
next one wil] be a longer one. Now, 
Bro. York, it’s your turn. 

WALTER HARMER. 

Onekama, Mich. Sept. 11. 


{Thank you, Bro. Harmer, for your 
very kind invitation. But the Ber Jour- 
NAL requires our attention so constantly 
that it is next to an impossibility to go 
anywhere. We want to go to St. Joseph, 
Mo., next month, however. Some day 





we 
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we hope to have our business so arranged 
that we can call on our bee-keeping 
friends in various parts of the country. 
But until then we will have to be con- 
tent with knowing the most of them 
through their pleasant letters.—EprIror. | 
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Had a Splendid Honey Season. 


This has been a splendid season with 
me. I have secured 3,000 pounds of 
comb honey. I have had considerable 
experience with the bicycle as a means 
of traveling to and from my apiary, 
which is located about 4 miles from 
home. I have boarded at home and 
taken care of my bees without any 
trouble whatever. I am now engaged 
in preparing my honey for market. 

G. F. TuBBs. 

Turtle Point, Pa. Sept. 14. 
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In Good Condition for Winter. 


My crop of honey is small this year, 
with few swarms, but all colonies are in 
good condition for winter. 

L. C. PIERCE. 

Otsego, Mich., Sept. 12. 





Bees Did Fairly Well. 


It has been very dry here—no rain 
from June 15th until Sept. Tth. My 
bees have done fairly well, several colo- 
nies having gathered 56 pounds each. 

H. W. Brown. 

Scottville, Mich., Sept. 13. 


— 


Bee-Keeping in Louisiana. 


I am in the north part of Bossier par- 
ish, Louisiana, I have only 50 colonies 
of bees, situated on the hills, and the 
ted river runs within 100 yards of it. 
For 28 miles north it is swamps and 
natural growth of willow, and west it is 
about 4 miles to the hills. 


The spring flow of honey is from wil- 
low and maple, and sumac, which is 
very fine in flavor and a bright color. 
The summer yield of honey is from the 
abundance of wild flowers which grow 
in the swamps, and some clover. A 
good portion is from the large farm 
fields of cotton and corn. We don’t 
have any fall flow, only enough for win- 
ter. 

Up to July lst I took 2,700 pounds 
of extracted honey from about 30 colo- 





nies. From July to October they will be 
in big luck to fill up for winter. 


Louisiana bee-keepers hardly need to 
think of their bees during winter—the 
hives are left on the stands from one 
year to the next. We manage to leave 
them enough stores for winter, and 
hardly ever have any to freeze. Some- 
times a weak colony fréezes up. 

The only drawback is, that I lose so 
many swarms, and I know they are 
properly cared for, but I think they 
want to swim in the honey of the 
swamps. I hope sume bee-keeper will 
give his idea about the cause of the 
swarms leaving. T. J. Lusk. 

Plain Dealing, La., Sept. 12. 
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Working on Golden-Rod and Asters. 


So long as ican sell a dollar’s worth 
of honey I shall take the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. Ihave had very poor luck 
with my bees this season. I lost 51 
colonies last spring, and have not hada 
new swarm this season, and but very 
little honey. But I never have seen bees 
work busier in all my life than they do 
now on golden-rod and asters. 

J. W. MILLER. 

Rodney, Mich., Sept. 14. 


A Fair Honey Crop, Etc. 


My 20 colonies of bees came through 
the last winter al! alive, but two colonies 
were queenless and one was very weak. 
The other bees got away with one of the 
queenless colonies the next day after 
they were put outof thecellar. I sent 
for an Italian queen for the other, but it 
was late before they got started, yet she 
saved the colony, and they have stored 
one super of 25 sections full of honey. 
The weak colony has stored no surplus 
nor cast a swarm, but are in good shape 
now for winter. 


Fruit-bloom was good for building up 
on, but white clover was a failure. 
Basswood was splendid while it lasted. 
I have taken from 19 colonies, spring 
count, over DOO pounds of basswood 
honey, and there is considerable to take 
off yet. After the basswood flow they 
scarcely made a living until about two 
weeks ago, when they commenced gath- 
ering from buckwheat and golden-rod, 
and although it is terribly dry they are 
now storing some honey in the sections. 
I think I will have at least 500 pounds 
to take off yet. Have increased to 3 
colonies. 


In the “Old Reliable,” page 509, 
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among Friend Golden’s valuable items 
he says: ‘*We cannot see why the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Should not find 
a place in every bee-keeper’s home (who 
is able to take it) with its valuable in- 
formation,” etc. I say, where is there a 
bee-keeper in this broad land, even if he 
keeps but two or three colonies, who is 
able not totake it? I am but a novice in 
bee-keeping, having bought my bees to 
start with two years ago last July, but I 
would not do without the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, even if its price should 
be raised to $1.50, as suggested by Mr. 
Hutchinson on page 297. In fact, the 
departments of either Dr. C. C. Miller or 
Mrs. Jennie Atchley are worth more to 
me than the subscriptionif it were raised 
to $2.00 per year. Scotr LAMonrT. 
Jarrett, Minn., Sept. 6. 
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An Effective Little Sermon. 


Last February I started with the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and since that 
it’s about all I read, and can hardly wait 
from one week to the other for it. After 
reading the editorial on page 295, re- 
ferring to Dr. Miller’s comments on page 
811 of the same BEE JOURNAL, my next 
move was to read what the Doctor calls 
a little sermon, and its a good one for 
me. I thank him very much for taking 
such an interest in the secretaries, and 
I hope that more secretaries besides my- 
self gained by the sermon. Hereafter I 
will try to doa little more condensing, 
and then I hope to hear from the Doctor 
again. J. C. KNOLL. 

Glenwood Park, Nebr. 
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Wet Weather and Ants. 


We live in the borders of the Brazos, 
or ‘‘ Cross-timbers,” and near enough to 
the Guif of Mexico to hear the breakers. 
I think you will be interested to know 
that we have had a very poor honey sea- 
son here, because of the wnusually wet 
weather. Our ‘‘ dried out” friends would 
have been more than welcome to two- 
thirds of ourrain the pastsummer. Here 
the driest seasons are the best for honey. 

Though this is my first year with bees 
here, yet it is long enough to learn what 
a pest ants are. There were thousands of 
them in the honey-house. If a frame 
containing eggs was set down for a few 
moments, the eggs were all removed. If 
young bees fell to the floor, they were 
immediately attacked and killed in a 
very short time, and a drop of honey 
would be covered with ants. 

I discovered that many of the nests 
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were in loose earth raised on top of the 
ground. I took a pail of water and an 
old ax, and made a mud-and-ant pie 
wherever a nest could be found. I as- 
sure you the mixing was not slighted. 
That was over two months ago, and I 
have not been bothered since. 

Before ridding them out, I found it 
necessary to place some hives on a plat- 
form, letting the hives rest on four 
blocks, about l-inch cubes, and the 
blocks surrounded with pyrethrum or 
insect powder. I have since heard of a 
bee-keeper who pours coal-oil in the 
nests to drive them off. When ants 
entered a hive under the cover, I found 
that a light dusting of pyrethrum on the 
edge of the hive would keep them away. 

T. J. ADAMS. 

Velasco, Tex., Sept. 8. 
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Sulphur Cure for Paralysis, Etc. 


Ihave noticed a good many inquiries 
in the bee-papers about the sulphur cure 
for bee-paralysis, and therefore I will 
give my experience with it. 

Last summer I had a colony affected 
with this disease, whose queen came 
from the North. The queen was a good 
layer and seemed to be all right, but as 
soon as they would gain in strength they 
would begin to die off, until there were 
not more than enough to supply and 
take care of the brood-nest. It aggra- 
vated me very mich to look on these 
Italian bees, I expected more of them, 
and didn’t get anything, while I had 30 
colonies of black bees in healthy condi- 
tion that were storing in the supers 
right along. I tried the salt cure several 
times with no effect. I also moved them 
into a new hive with frames of founda- 
tion, but itdid not help any, either. I 
was so disgusted that I had a good no- 
tion to burn them, and I would, too, if 
it had not been for an item in the AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL, telling about the 
sulphur cure. I went to work and took 
out each frame, at the time, and sprink- 
led it well with fine dry sulphur. I then 
threw some down at the entrance, and 
the rest on the ground around the hive, 
with the most satisfactory results, as I 
have not had any more bee-paralysis in 
my apiary since. 

Bees have done fairly well in this sec- 
tion this year. From 30 colonies I ex- 
tracted 600 pounds, and had about 40 
swarms. I did not extract until after 
all the honey-flows were past. I have 


51 colonies in good condition now. 
LEONARD LUNDQUIST. 
Upsala, Fla., Sept. 7. 
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